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results, though having the tacit approval of at least three- 
fourths of the powers, can hardly be said to have been 
futile, unless one apply the same adjective to the efforts 
to secure the passage of several other important measures, 
— for example, a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, — 
which the Conference failed to approve, though they were 
advanced a good way toward final adoption. The second 
Hague Conference brought the question of armaments 
into practical international politics and left it about the 
livest question of the day. That was certainly not futile, 
as time will show. 

We cannot wholly agree with Mr. Bartholdt that 
" armaments are merely symptoms of a cause." They 
are symptoms, but they are a good deal more. They 
have become a part of the malady itself, working mis- 
chief on a vast scale, like the new germs which develop 
within a body which has been infected by the virus of a 
disease. They have sprung from the hatreds engendered 
by the wars of the past, from national ambition and 
greed, from racial prejudices and animosities, from fear, 
suspicion and distrust. What has produced them and 
their enormous increase in recent years is only in a very 
small degree " the absence of international agreements to 
keep the peace," but the much deeper causes just pointed 
out above. These causes, many of them at any rate, 
have been much intensified and aggravated by the arma- 
ments themselves as enlarged in recent years. These 
great military and naval establishments have powerfully 
contributed to keeping alive and active international dis- 
trust and fear. They have been the prolific source of 
senseless misinterpretation of national feelings and mo- 
tives, and of wild talk of invasions and war. To neglect 
them as mere symptoms is to put off the day of their 
limitation and final suppression much longer than it ought 
to be put off. 

The point of this reflection is, that the whole system 
of militarism, root and branch, must be dealt with at 
the same time, both directly and indirectly. "Inter- 
national agreements to keep the peace," to use Mr. Bar- 
tholdt's phraseology, already well advanced in imperfect 
and tentative forms, must be carried forward to com- 
pleteness with all possible dispatch. That is fundamental. 
Enmities and suspicions, prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings, between nations and races, out of which the big 
armaments grow, must be removed. That is even more 
fundamental. But, at the same time, in order to expedite 
these difficult processes, the rivalry of armaments, which 
deepens and strengthens all the existing misunderstand- 
ings and unworthy feelings between the nations, must be 
set forth in all its folly and wickedness, and a stop put to 
it at the earliest possible date. This is the full program, 
no part of which can be neglected without endangering 
the success of the other parts. 



The Interparliamentary Conference at 
Berlin. 

Two most important international meetings were held 
the past month, connected with the movement for world 
peace, the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
at Berlin and that of the International Law Association 
at Budapest. Of the latter we are not at this writing in 
possession of sufficient data to give any sort of account. 

The Interparliamentary Conference, which opened at 
Berlin on the 17th of September, with delegates from 
nineteen countries, was a remarkably significant gather- 
ing. The meetings were held in the Chamber of the 
Reichstag. At the opening session the seats of the 
Chamber would not accommodate all the delegates, of 
whom there were some eight hundred, many of whom 
were ranged against the walls or stood in the doorways 
during the opening ceremonies. On the platform sat 
Prince von Buelow, the German Chancellor, and by his 
side the venerable Frederic Passy of France, now eighty- 
six years old, who assisted in founding the Union in 
1888-89. In the ministerial seats behind the Chancellor 
sat nearly all of the members of both the Imperial and 
the Prussian Cabinets. Among the distinguished guests 
on the platform were David Jayue Hill, the American 
Ambassador, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Eckhoff, 
chairman of the German delegation, and Prince Heinrich 
von Schoenaich-Carolath was chosen president of the 
Conference. 

In his address of welcome on behalf of the govern- 
ment, Prince von Buelow said that the delegates would 
find in Germany sympathetic appreciation of their achieve- 
ments and their aims, and that the government was with 
them in the end for which they were working. As a 
proof of the vital interest which Germany is taking in 
the questions with which the Interparliamentary Union 
concerns itself, the Chancellor called attention to the fact 
that it was his government that at the Hague Confer- 
ence last year proposed the establishment of the Inter- 
national Prize Court, and that the German delegation 
supported the plan for a permanent Court of Arbitral 
Justice, and signed the protocol recommending its estab- 
lishment. The German government had also in various 
treaties made use of the arbitration principle, and had 
embodied it in their trade treaties. Though Germany, 
he said, taught in the school of hard experience for three 
centuries, was and must be strong enough to defend her 
territory, her dignity and her independence, she had not 
misused her strength, nor would she do so. " The German 
people longed for peace founded on right and justice, and 
having kept that peace for many years, they had proved 
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the sincerity of that desire." "I and all my country- 
men," the Chancellor concluded, " unite in wishing that 
your labors be fruitful for all peoples." 

Prince von Buelow's speech was warmly cheered, and 
its tone had a favorable effect on the Boerse, as indicat- 
ing that the international political situation was tranquil. 
Three days before, in an interview with Sidney Whitman, 
the English political writer, the German Chancellor had 
said: "I can assure you that nobody of any sense or 
influence in Germany dreams of picking a quarrel with 
England ; much less is there any such insane idea as that 
of invading England." 

The Conference sent a telegram to Emperor William, 
in which they said : " The eight hundred members of the 
Interparliamentary Union permit themselves to offer to 
the Emperor their respectful homage, and at the same 
time to thank your Majesty for the energetic words 
uttered recently in favor of the maintenance in the future 
of the peace of the world. 

On the second day the Emperor sent a response to the 
above telegram, thanking the members for their telegram 
of greeting, and concluding as follows : " I hope that your 
Conference will be effective in the preservation of the 
blessings of the world's peace, a matter which is especially 
close to my heart." 

The principal business of the Conference was the 
consideration of the questions to be discussed at the 
third Hague Conference. Of these we shall hope to 
speak more in detail hereafter. Permanent committees 
from the different delegations were appointed to con- 
sider these questions. Among the resolutions introduced 
was one by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the 
American group, urging that in any general treaty of 
arbitration which shall be entered into by the govern- 
ments, the sovereignty of each of the nations shall be 
guaranteed. 

It was decided that the permanent organization of the 
Union shall be maintained, as heretofore, with a paid sec- 
retary at Berne, Switzerland, until the Carnegie Peace 
Palace at The Hague is ready. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of finally transferring 
the Bureau of the Union to The Hague. Among the 
interesting special events of the week was the announce- 
ment by the British delegation that hereafter the British 
government will contribute $1,500 yearly to the support 
of the Union. The delegations from most of the other 
parliaments represented promised to seek similar sub- 
ventions from their respective governments, and there 
is little doubt that they will get them. 

The social side of the Conference was unusually prom- 
inent. The delegates dined together one evening. On 
the second day of the meeting they were given a recep- 
tion by the Crown Prince Frederick William, on behalf 



of the Emperor, in the Schloss. Ambassador Hill gave 
a luncheon to the American delegates and a number of 
other prominent Americans present in Berlin. At this 
luncheon addresses were made by Thomas J. O'Brien, 
American Ambassador to Japan, Rear Admiral Charles 
S. Cotton, U. S. N., Dr. Butler, president of Columbia 
University, Hon. Richard Bartholdt and Hon. L. P. 
Padgett, members of Congress. The Conference closed 
with a garden party given at his home by Chancellor 
Von Buelow. 

On the whole, so far as can be gathered from the press 
dispatches, the Conference was most successful, being 
larger in number of delegates than any previous meet- 
ing held by the Union, and having brought the German 
government into more intimate and cordial relations 
with the international arbitration and peace movement 
than it has ever been before. It therefore marks an im- 
portant and most encouraging advance toward the at- 
tainment of the permanent peace of the world, the end 
for which all the friends of peace are laboring. 



Editorial Notes. 



Conference 
on Exchange. 



A good deal of interest has beeen awak- 
ened among diplomats and friends of inter- 
national peace by the action of the Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Italy in asking for an 
international conference to consider the subject of inter- 
national exchange. The government of The Nether- 
lands, in response to this request of Germany and Italy, 
has issued invitations to all the nations which participated 
in the Hague Conference last year to join in a diplomatic 
conference of this nature, to meet at The Hague at a 
date to be agreed upon, possibly next year. So far as 
can be learned from the meagre details brought by the 
cable, the object of the proposed conference is to prepare 
the way for uniform legislation in regard to commercial 
drafts and exchange. The importance of such a confer- 
ence, the dispatches from Washington say, was at once 
recognized by the officials of our government having to 
do with financial affairs. They pointed out, however, 
that because of the variations in the premium on gold in 
the different countries, the difficulties in the way of 
reaching a basis of agreement on the subject are numer- 
ous and perplexing. Even the layman in finance can 
easily comprehend that such a conference will be of very 
great value, not only in promoting better and simpler 
financial procedure among the different countries, but 
also in furthering the spirit of general concord, trust and 
friendly cooperation. It has been hinted from Europe 
that the conference when it meets may take up other 
subjects bearing upon the general peace of the world, 
but as yet there is little to justify such expectation. But 



